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January, 1952 
Dear Librarian: 


As we begin a new year, 1952, we wish to greet you and express 
the hope that the year will see ever-increasing progress toward that 
goal which is our mutual aim, stimulating a love of good reading in 
more children and adults. For we, as publishers, and you as libra- 
rians, are working, each in our separate ways, toward the same end, 


At the 75th Anniversary Conference last July we were impressed 
learn of the fine work that is being done to make reading more attrx. 
tive to young people. We heard a great deal, too, about the problem , 
of combating the influence of other media which are competing for th 
minds of children in this fast-moving age. We heard a lot about the 
drop-off of interest in reading at the early adolescent age, when it | 
is most difficult to arouse interest in books unless youngsters have 
learned the joy that comes from reading at a much earlier age. 

And that is where our part comes in. We hear a lot of talk abo 
Reading Readiness, about Readiness for School, but what about Libray 
Readiness? Educators keep telling us that a child's tendencies are | 
largely determined by the time he is five and that he begins to fom 
habits almost from the day he is born. And that is when we start 
building his Library Readiness. Daily, our representatives, in ever 
part of the country, are going into the homes of young children and 
awakening mothers to the importance of Right Reading from the earlies 
years, and the influence of reading upon a child's whole future. 


You might be interested to know that an analysis of our subscrib) 
er families reveals that sixty-four per cent of the homes in which 
our Plan of Right Reading is placed fos children under four years, 
with many in the category of one year and younger. Eighty-four per — 
cent have children under school age. And these children, exposed to | 
the finest reading and the joy it brings, from infancy, will be your | 
most avid library patrons on into adulthood. 


} 

That My BOOK HOUSE children are omnivorous and discerning reader 
was confirmed over and over again by those of you who visited our 
booth at the Conference. We remember one librarian in particular wh 
said, "I like to see BOOK HOUSE children come into the library, for 
not only do they know what they want but they want the besti" "Oh, 
My BOOK HOUSE!" was heard in enthusiastic tones from librarians fro 
Massachusetts to California, and it was gratifying and heart-warming 
to meet so many of our good friends. 


As you probably know, in 1950 on our own 30th Anniversary, we — 
proudly launched a new Revised Edition of My BOOK HOUSE. Distinguish 
literary critics and reviewers throughout the country, and other 
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authorities including educators and librarians, have been most enthu- 
siastic in their praise. May we share a sampling of their comments 


with you? 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW of LITERATURE (Syndicate) 


"These admirable 12-volumes of selected reading matter are 
the answer to the parent's prayer, from the time the children 
can read until they reach adolescence. 


® nWhat is especially laudable in a work of this kind is the 
frequent direction of the young reader's mind to related arts 
like music and painting to give him a wider reading back- 
ground. All in all, a remarkably fine achievement, which is 
practically guaranteed to keep the kids from wasting their 


time on comic books." 
--John Barkham, December, 1950 


38 SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


re "We have just seen a New (Revised) Edition of My BOOK HOUSE, 
12 attractive volumes of well-chosen stories and poetry de- 

. signed for children from the early years through beginning 

; adolescence. It's excellent for the home or school because 

dt it contains so many of the familiar selections that every 

: 7 parent and teacher will enjoy with the children." 

ae --Hardy R. Finch, February, 1951 

the 

7 THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 

7 "My BOOK HOUSE presents a well-balanced reading diet with 
stories for reading aloud to the pre-school youngster and 

aboe easy reading for those in school...The international approach 


. seems to me to be a distinguishing feature of the series. 
a Our schools are a melting-pot of the world, and children 
should know and appreciate their national, cultural heritage. 


a And world peace depends upon understanding of other peoples. 
a "Elementary school librarians and teachers will find My BOOK 
Lies! HOUSE of help just as we have found it interesting to our 
children at home." 
--Richard James Hurley, May, 1951 
erib/ 
h 


s, As William Frederick Bigelow, former Editor, GOOD pag wen ee 
r 


said of children, "Give them books, and you start a habit; feed the 
_minds and you start a hunger that is never satisfied. Few things are 


a more right than a child's mind when you first come in contact with it. 
: What it later becomes is our responsibility." 
aden! This is the challenge we are endeavoring to meet in our program 
of furthering the cause of Right Reading for Children. 
who 
os Cordially, 
h, 
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TEST YOURSELF 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
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answers 


Tell Them You Saw 











Q. 


1.No! Precision- nail VMP 
steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack. 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 

3. Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 
parts of books. Books last longer, 
never rot! 

4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 


library stacks and equipment? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 
warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func. 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 


more expensive? 


F REE: 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional ret 
bookstack equipment, complete wi 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write “Bookstack” on your letterhe 
or card and mail to Dept. 1 
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VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2 WORTH STREET @ NEW YORK 13, 


Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
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the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
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Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
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The new Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division is Miss S. 
Janice Kee. Now teaching library extension courses at the University of 
Wisconsin, Miss Kee will assume her duties at Headquarters at the conclu- 
sion of the Midwinter Meeting. 





Mr. Francis R. St.John, Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library-and 
member of the ALA Executive Board, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Local Committee for the New York Conference. Plans proceed - accompanied 

by difficulties relating to meeting room and exhibit space. The dates of 

the 1952 Conference - June 29—July 5! 


Miss Julia Bennett, now Assistant Director of the Washington Office, has ac- | 
cepted appointment as Director succeeding Miss Alice Dunlap. Miss Dunlap, 

as previously reported, has resigned her position in order to return to her 
home in Oklahoma. Miss Bennett takes over on February 1, 1952. 


The Washington Office Staff reports that the success of the campaign for 
passage of the Library Services Bill will depend in large part upon action 
taken by ALA members now. The goal is passage of the bill during the sec- 
ond session of Congress. An article in this issue of the Bulletin describes 
what needs to be done. The January 1 issue of the Library Journal also con- 
tains a number of endorsenents of the bill. The list is impressive. 


A new staff member for ALA's American Heritage Project is Miss Ruth Shapiro. 
On leave from her position in Milwaukee as Chief, Department of Group Ser- 


vice, she will assist with materials and field work. Work on the project 
is progressing according to schedule, thanks to the hard-working staff at 
Headquarters and the equally hard-working’ participants. 


ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers met in New York on December li, | 
with the publishers' Committee on Reading Development. Topics covered in- 


cluded the Conference on Rural Reading, Censorship, Book Workshops and 
Legislation and Mobilization Affecting Libraries. Discussions were lively, 
interesting and helpful. This was evidenced by the fact that librarians and 
publishers present could not agree to adjourn until all items on the long 
agenda had been discussed. As a result the meeting held over until long af- 
ter the appointed hour to adjourn. 


Two conferences were held in November dealing with the development of pro- 
jects for submission to interested foundations, both under the direction of 
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Dr. Lowell Martin of Columbia University. One group met at Headquarters on 
December 17-18 to consider the problems of bibliographical control and in- 
tegration; a second met on December 19-20 in the Akron Public Library to 
study industrial and business informational service through libraries. 


The 1951 Directory of ALA members is in process. 


Have you seen The Newsletter of the American Heritage Project of the ALA? 
First issue - December, 1951. 


Many thanks to the State Library Associations for sending us the dates of 
their spring meetings. Other dates, as known, will be appreciated. 


Henry Steele Commager's Living Ideas in America may be distributed by AIA 


to libraries overseas under the terms of a proposal now under discussion 
with the State Department. 


Official travel over the past few weeks has allowed me to sample winter 
weather in various places. It was all the same - cold and snow and with 
schedule complications due to the weather. President Fyan and I were able 
to discuss a number of Association matters on the train to New York on 
December 13, for a meeting with the publishers' Committee. Trains were all 
running late but everyone arrived and we were able to meet in the morning 
with Mr. Downs, Miss Dunlap and Miss Bennett on legislative matters. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon meeting, we talked with Mr. St.John on matters relat- 
ing to the New York Conference. The week-end provided me with the chance 
to visit for a while in Connecticut. In Washington on Monday, I visited 
the Washington Office and also attended a conference in the State Depart- 
ment. Just as the plane left the ground for Chicago, we were told that 
weather conditions made it very likely that-we would put down at Cleveland 
or Detroit instead of Chicago; however, we made Chicago and, hours later, 
I reached Evanston. Snow and bed weather were also in control of the 
situation when Lowell Martin and I journeyed to Akron on December 19. We 
had a good meeting on one of the projects being prepared for possible sub- 
mission to a foundation, enjoyed the hospitality of Russell Munn in his 
new home, and with no planes flying, I managed to get a train reservation 
back to Chicago the following day and found another ten inches of snow to 
shovel! 


A $64 question - How do YOU like the AIA Bulletin? What changes would you 
suggest? 


Happy New Year! 


Bank ot 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


January 3, 1952 








WESLEYAN BOOK TRUCK DEPRESSIBLE TOP BOOK TRUCK 
A great convenience at the charging desk and 


Specially designed to unload books easily 
for night depositories. Usually made to fit the 


where stack aisles are narrow. This truck is 
29%” x 18%” x 3744” high. Cat. No. 7614. customer's exact requirements. 





WOOD BOOK TRUCK STEEL BOOK TRUCK 


Sturdily built for heavy duty and long wear. This truck, attractive in modern Gray-Rite 
Ball-bearing hard rubber wheels, 5” dia. 3914” finish, is nicely balanced and built for years of 


x 144%” x 42%” high. Cat. No. 7611 RB. service. 23” x 1514” x 35” high. Cat. No. 7605. 


BOOK TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whatever your library needs — whether we offer is built to help your budget - 
it’s book trucks... or shelving... or per- since you can virtually forget about re- 
haps card catalog cases — you will do bet- placement costs. 
ter with Library Bureau equipment. Be sure you have for ready reference 
You see, we've been building quality both the LB Furniture Catalog (LB 403) 
equipment to stand hard service for and the LB Supplies Catalog (LB419). 
America’s finest libraries now for 75 years. Call your nearest Remington Rand office, 
We know from long experience what or write to Library Bureau, Room 1614, 
libraries need. Every piece of equipment 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





Library Bureau— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The Problems Americans Face 
A Review of Gerald W. Johnson's 


This American Peop le 


TREMAINE MCDOWELL 


«J REE SPEECH is for bold people,” declares 

F Gerald Johnson, but today we Ameri- 
cans are a frightened people. Thus far we 
have curtailed the freedom of speech only of 
small minorities; when and if such books as 
This American People can no longer be pub- 
lished, our fears will have destroyed the 
American way of life. 

This is to say that Gerald Johnson speaks 
for America—never for all of us, of course, 
but for the majority or sometimes for the 
decisive plurality. He is an experienced 
publicist and a mature analyst of political 
affairs, a student of American history and a 
biographer of Andrew Jackson, a member of 
the progressive wing of the Democratic 
party and a thoroughly reconstructed South- 
erner. As such, he is an appropriate spokes- 
man for our traditional liberalism which, 
under various party labels and backed by 
nonpartisan ballots, has won more decisions 
at the polls than has any other political 
faith. 

This faith Mr. Johnson expounds with 


1 Johnson, Gerald W., This American People. Harper, 1951, 
$2.75. This book, published by Harper & Brothers in con- 


nection with the ALA 75th anniversary, was made possible 
in large measure by the financial contribution of Gardner 
Cowles, president of Cowles Publications, Inc., and editor 


of Look Magazine. Mr. Johnson’s book, and one published 


by Henry Steele Commager entitled Living Ideas in America 
are being used as chief implements in the adult discussion 
programs being conducted by public libraries in the ALA 
American Heritage Project. Mr. Commager’s book, priced 
at $6.00 and published by Harper and Brothers, was also made 
possible by a grant from the Gardner Cowles Foundation. 


== 
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Dr. McDowell, 
Minnesota, is well known to librarians as an author and editor. 
He has written such books as American Studies, 1948, and 
America through Literature (with others), 1948. 
to other works, 
Authors Series, 
Series, etc. Dr. 


professor of English at the University of 


In addition 
he has edited volumes in the American 
American Writers Series, Living Literature 
McDowell received his Ph.D. degree from 
Yale University in 1928. He belongs to professional societies 


in the fields of language, literature, history and education. 


_—_—___ 
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good sense and good temper. It is true 
that he grows heated when he discusses 
Americans who are not American. To this 
category he assigns those citizens who do 
not vote (in 1950 they included over a half 
of all qualified voters). But his good sense 
tells him that every one is not (and since 
1776 never was) capable of being an Ameri- 
can. His argument runs as follows: Democ- 
racy is a perilous system of government. The 
United States is a democracy. To be thor- 
oughly American is therefore a perilous 
experience. Many of us lack the requisite 
strength and courage. Q.E.D. In other 
words, Mr. Johnson has moved beyond the 
easy optimism of the last century yet he has 
not capitulated to the equally easy pessi- 
mism of our day. 

Since This American People is designed to 
provoke each potential American to full 
use of his ballot and to stimulate the minor- 
ity who are already truly American, a note 
of challenge persists throughout the book. 
It is true that the first seven propositions 
which Mr. Johnson lays down had their 
origins in our early history and we might 
therefore hope to derive some guidance from 
the past for dealing with them today. And 
yet the conditions in which we live and the 
risks which we now run differ so greatly 
from the situation of Washington, of Jack- 
son, or of Lincoln that the answer to the 
question, “Can the American experiment 
survive?” is to be found not in the past but 
within each citizen. 

Basic to this series of propositions which 
make up the book is Mr. Johnson’s first 
assertion, namely, that the ideals of the 
founding fathers, as distinct from their pro- 
posals for operational procedures, are still 
valid. A few “badly worried men, one may 
say badly frightened men” were able to 
write in the Declaration of Independence a 
document marked by “a high serenity, 
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calm confidence” because they were brave 
as well as frightened. Out of these general 
conceptions have developed our political, 
economic, intellectual, and social beliefs 
which Mr. Johnson outlines, chapter by 
chapter. But he reminds us that they are 
dangerous beliefs. Free speech is only for 
bold people; freedom of conscience is for 
reasonable people; free enterprise is for hon- 
est people; freedom of inquiry is for hopeful 
people; freedom of association is for ener- 
getic people; freedom of opportunity is only 
for a great people. 

The fashion in which conflicting attitudes 
are reconciled in This American People is 
well illustrated by Mr. Johnson's treatment 
of states’ rights and TVA. In defense of 
states’ rights, he points out that local gov- 
ernment must be tailored to fit local condi- 
tions, and that whenever a new problem 
arises 48 states have 48 chances of solving 
it. States’ rights have been legitimately re- 
duced as the growth of industry, communi- 
cation, etc. has passed beyond the control 
of a single state, and illegitimately reduced 
through the misuse of states’ rights to avoid 
all control and through negligence by the 
states. Since the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley involved seven states, eight 
hundred million dollars, power production, 
transportation, engineering, chemistry, agri- 
culture, forestry, hygiene, marketing, educa- 
tion, and more, TVA was, according to Mr. 
Johnson, the only legitimate answer. 

Designed to reach as large an audience as 
possible, the book is written directly and 
simply, with frequent pauses for definition 
and explanation. The supporting evidence 
and incidents are always apposite and fre- 
quently novel. No reader, we hope, will 
accept every detail of Mr. Johnson’s affirma- 
tions but most readers, we believe, will 
accept most of his positions most of the 


time. We are grateful to Mr. Gardner 
Cowles and the ALA for making the book 


possible in this cloth-bound edition; 


we 


shall be grateful also to any publisher who 
will make this primer of democracy available 
as a pocket book. We recommend the vol- 
ume to our State Department for export, 
especially through its information centers 
abroad. And we call it to the attention of 
teachers and librarians as a book which they 
can recommend without involving them- 
selves in party politics—-Mr. Johnson de. 
scribes himself as a Democrat but his party 
and American liberalism are far from identi- 
cal. Instead, his liberalism is, probably for 
better rather than for worse, essentially non- 
partisan. 

When the American people were young, 
the fact that they were incapable of critical 
self-evaluation was not disastrous, for the 
United States was all but negligible i in world 
affairs. In those days it was still possible 
for foreign observers to write of us with 
some degree of detachment, as witness the 
Franco-American St. John Cievecoeur and 
the Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville. With 
the passing of the decades, Americans 
moved toward maturity and at the same 
time toward self- understanding, as witness 
Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman speaking 
the terms of literature and Eakins, Rider, 
and Homer speaking on canvas. Now that 
the United States has become a dominant 
figure in world affairs, foreign observers are 
no longer able to discuss our way of life 
without assuming a defensive attitude to- 
ward their own culture. Meanwhile, we 
have increased our capacity for self-criticism, 
with the result that our own comments on 
our civilization have achieved a validity not 
surpassed by foreign criticism. For ex 
ample, notable assessments of the American 
way of life were made earlier in the century 
by Veblen, Parrington, Carl Becker, and 
others, and more recently by such men as 
Horace Kallen and Robert Maclver. In 
his own way, Gerald Johnson has made for 
himself a place among these expositors of 
America. 


a 
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Libraries and the National Emergency 


ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Construction 

VERY serious situation has arisen so far 
A as obtaining critical materials for library 
construction is concerned. For the first 
quarter of 1952 the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has made one small combined 
allotment for public libraries and higher 
education. This allotment will permit no 
new construction starts for the first quarter, 
and will not even take care of all those 
projects now under way. 

The following quote is from the Defense 
Information Bulletin, November 27, 1951, 
published by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education: 

With regard to higher education, the condi- 
tion is more serious. The DPA [Defense 
Production Administration] takes responsibility 
for having made the decision that no more than 
the 14,000 tons of the amount allocated for the 
first quarter [of 1952] shall be used for colleges, 
universities, and libraries. To continue the 
college, university, and library projects already 
under construction in the first quarter would 
require 25,536 tons. To commence construction 
on new projects in the first quarter would re- 
quire 22,878 tons, or a total of 48,414 tons. 
With the DPA allocation of 14,000 tons, there 
will remain a net deficit of 34,414 tons for 
projects in the field of higher education and 
libraries. As a consequence, the Office of 
Education may be required to call back steel 
and other critical materials from projects already 
authorized. 


There seem to be a few very serious false 
impressions concerning library construction, 
not only in Washington but in other parts of 
the country. To mention one, libraries are 
sometimes considered luxuries which can be 
postponed indefinitely. The most serious 
current problem is that some government 
officials tend to place libraries and higher 
education in competition with elementary 
and secondary schools. Critical materials 
have been greatly curtailed to libraries and 
higher education because of the serious situ- 
ation of the school building program. Prob- 
ably no librarians would argue the need for 
school construction. However, the Wash- 
ington Office staff, and librarians consulted 
by the staff, feel that libraries and higher 
education should not be placed in competi- 


tion with schools, but with commercial con- 
struction not related to the defense effort. 
Most librarians are vitally concerned and 
consider the library profession a part of the 
total educational picture. For this reason 
the prevailing belief among librarians seems 
to be that no segment of education should 
be neglected. 

By way of background, the Controlled 
Materials Plan (CMP) went into effect in 
July, 1951. This plan was set up in order to 
give as much assurance as possible that 
critical building materials would be fairly 
distributed. The U. S. Office of Education, 
upon authority delegated by the National 
Production Authority, serves as claimant 
agency for schools and libraries. In this 
capacity it handles negotiations with the 
National Production Authority. 

The ALA Washington Office, with the 
help of division representatives and other 
librarians, hopes to make clear to the top 
officials of NPA the position of libraries as 
an essential part of the national defense. 

Libraries contemplating construction 
within the next year or so are requested to 
send to the ALA Washington Office esti- 
mates of steel, copper and aluminum re- 
quired, whether for a new building or an 
addition, the approximate date on which 
construction can begin, or, if still in the 
planning stage, information stating how far 
along plans are. Address correspondence 
to the ALA Washington Office, Hote] Con- 
gressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


Library Assistance in Critical Areas 


In August 1951 Congress passed Public 
Law 139, known as the “Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951.” This #8 a law to provide housing 
and other facilities, but only in those critical 
areas designated by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in conjunction with the 
director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Unless an area is so designated, no 
federal funds would be made available 
under the law. As of December 7 there 
were 97 such areas. Libraries are, with 
reservations, included in the act which is 
broad in scope. To be specific, libraries can 








qualify for facilities but there will be no 
money provided for personnel. 

While the act is a public law, it could not 
be put into effect without a special appropri- 
ation of funds by Congress. The amount of 
money allowed by Congress during the first 
session was hopelessly inadequate because 
of the feeling on the part of some Congress- 
men that no money should be set aside until 
a definite program had been set up. Sup- 
plemental appropriations will no doubt be 
made during the second session opening in 
January. 

Applications of libraries will be handled 
by 6 Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
No funds will be earmarked for a specific 
facility or service, and libraries will have to 
compete with water purification, sewage and 
other items. 
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Librarians in areas which have beep 
vitally affected by a large influx of defense 
workers or military personnel are invited to 
check with the ALA Washington Office for 
information about their area. Librarians jn 
areas which have been designated as critical 
should make application for assistance to 
their local or regional Federal Housing Av- 
thority office. The ALA Washington Office 
will be glad to give assistance on the 
of information which should be used in the 
application, and in following through on the 
application itself. Address inquiries to the 
ALA Washington Office, Hotel Congres. 
sional, Washington 3, D. C. It should be 
emphasized again, however, that all appli- 
cations must be filed with the local or re- 
gional office of the Federal Housing Av- 
thority. 


Hampshire Inter-Library Center 


Fiora B. LupINcTon 


O INSTITUTION is an island sufficient 
N unto itself, especially a library. It is 
rather a reservoir, continuously fed from 
many streams but differing from other 
reservoirs in that the substance of which 
it is composed is not expended. For 
academic libraries the mass of valuable 
printed material and the pressure to add 
more and more books and journals has 
brought a doubling of size in from 15 to 20 
years. This means bigger buildings, larger 
staffs and greater proportionate expense from 
academic budgets. Universities faced with 
this unmanageable increase are seeking 
ways to control bulk and cost through co- 
operation. 

The attendant problems of growth are 
not unique to university libraries, but occur 


Since 1936 Miss Ludington has served as librarian of the 
Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. She has participated actively with librarians 
and college presidents in establishing the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center, and for the next few years, at least, the Center 
will be located in the library which she administers. Miss 
Ludington has also been active in ALA and is at present 
a member and past chairman of the International Relations 


Board. 


on a more modest and possibly more man- 
ageable scale in colleges. The establish- 
ment of the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
is the natural result of closer and closer 
cooperation of Amherst, Smith and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges and their libraries. For 
over a decade the librarians have been meet- 
ing at irregular intervals to discuss common 
problems; to profit by one another’s mistakes 
and successes. Prior to incorporation are 
years of interdependence, of interlibrary 
loans, of exchange of information regarding 
rarities owned and expensive monumental 
sets not duplicated since they are to be 
found nearby, and of the joint purchase of 
microfilms of all the books printed in Eng- 
lish prior to 1600. These three colleges, 
of comparable size and within a five-mile 
radius, are seeking together to face the 
dilemmas posed by library growth and ever- 
increasing evidence that their faculties and 
students desire and will make profitable use 
of the specialized materials which char- 
acterize research collections. In a neighbor- 
ly frame of mind, with a firm belief that 
in union there is strength, all the while 
facing the reality that institutional budgets 
cannot be expanded indefinitely and that 
library costs are in danger of demanding 2 
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eater and greater per cent of the budgets, 
the colleges have been searching for ways 
to effect economies and to increase the 
joint strength of their libraries. 

The incorporators of the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center are the presidents and li- 
brarians of these colleges and the president 
of the University of Massachusetts, a pos- 
sible future cooperator, since provision is 
made in the by-laws for other nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions and associations to join 
the Center later. The combined collections 
of the three college libraries total over 
75,000 volumes and a gross number of 
3000 journals is currently received. 


Location 


The present address of the Hampshire 
Inter-Library Center is South Hadley, Mass., 
since the Williston Memorial iy of 
Mount Holyoke College has two unde- 
veloped floors which can be made available 
on an “open contract” basis with the Cen- 
ter. This area, if funds are secured to equip 
it with stacks, will house an estimated 
120,000 volumes and is thought to be ade- 
quate for a decade should no additional 
libraries join the initial group. This period 
promises an opportunity for experimenta- 
tion and for practicing the art of cooperation 
without committing us to the capital expense 
of a separate building, such as eventually 
will be necessary if the Center prospers and 
attracts other cooperators. 

The chief concern of the three colleges 
is undergraduate instruction in the liberal 
arts. Since the course offerings are similar, 
it is natural and proper that there are 
many current duplications and each college 
will continue to maintain its own independ- 
ent library. But each institution has pro- 
fessors of sound scholarship pursuing their 
own research, a considerable group of young 
faculty members completing their doctoral 
dissertations or preparing the results of their 
studies for publication, graduate students 
gaining experience in the use of research 
materials, and a number of gifted under- 
graduates doing honors work and often de- 
manding highly specialized material. To 
provide for their requirements is an im- 
portant obligation which can be better met 
by cooperation. 

Access to scholarly journals in the various 
disciplines is essential to sound teaching 


and research. Not every journal will be read 
in its entirety but many should be scanned. 
The reading of a single article may set up 
a chain reaction which can lead to a dozen 
references and eventually to new lines of 
thought which seek expression in teaching 
or in print. Yet reference to certain journals 
is so infrequent that broader coverage is 
more desirable than duplicate files. Among 
the periodicals duplicated are some which 
reflect reluctance to break a file of a valuable 
journal related to a course which once 
was offered, or to the particular scholarly 
interest of former faculty members. Mean- 
while, to keep within our budgetary limita- 
tions, we are foregoing the purchase of other 
journals which would have greater current 
usefulness. If assurance could only be given 
to a prospective faculty member that the 
major journals of value in his research were 
in the neighborhood, is it not possible that 
he would prefer living in a New England 
college town to joining the faculty of an 
urban university? 


Broader Coverage Possible 


Exciting possibilities for broader coverage 
open up if duplicate volumes can be sold 
or exchanged to fill in gaps in existing files 
and to acquire journals or important series 
now no nearer than Cambridge or New 
Haven. Materials not in frequent demand 
in Amherst, Northampton, or South Hadley 
may be in daily use in a large university 
and not available on interlibrary loan, yet 
outside our limited means if we continue 
to build our collections independently. 
Every library has a large proportion of ma- 
terials that are rarely consulted. The older 
the library the greater the proportion of 
such holdings. Yet often these older vol- 
umes are the very ones required for ad- 
vanced studies. By sampling one entry in 
every three of a list of periodicals no longer 
being published, it is estimated that the 
three colleges own a total of 100,000 bound 
volumes in this category alone. Granted 
that among these 100,000 volumes there 
are some which should continue to be dupli- 
cated—the Gentleman’s Magazine is our 
classic example—there are others which are 
seldom called for. If we were to combine 
the files of these older journals some 50,000 
volumes would yield more complete runs 
than any single library now owns, plus 
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50,000 volumes for disposal. Monies re- 
sulting from sales could then be used to 
fill in gaps and to purchase titles we have 
never been able to afford. Furthermore, 
by reducing the duplication of this type of 
material, space for current purchases will 
be gained in each of the libraries, thus 
delaying the need for costly additions to 
existing library buildings. : 

With binding costs rising sharply our 
libraries are having to forego the purchase 
of books and/or the binding of current 
journals. Studies elsewhere indicate that 
periodicals receive their greatest use during 
their first five years of service, use then 
tapering off sharply. This may point the 
way to joint binding agreements for journals 
currently duplicated but whose back files 
need not be held indefinite ly by all of the 
cooperating libraries. 

One of the time consuming and perplex- 
ing tasks of a library order department is 
the securing of out- of- print titles, often for 
the special use of a graduate or honors stu- 
dent. Mount Holyoke’s want list of over 
700 titles recently checked at Amherst and 
Smith showed that over 40 per cent were 
held by these libraries. In some instances 
need for Mount Holyoke’s instructional pur- 
poses was great enough to justify further 
search, but for 20 per cent of these titles 
availability in the area should, in the judg- 
ment of our faculty, meet forseeable needs. 

No one of our libraries has large funds 
earmarked for the purchase of rare materials 
but each has a few special funds for modest 
indulgences. When indulging ourselves we 
can try to avoid compe ting with each other 
and seek the maximum of complementary 
resources. Though these may be pious 
words, we will find it difficult to resist an 
expensive “bargain” in a rare book catalog 
and run the risk of sale to another purchaser 
while we are checking on its availability in 
a nearby library. 


Is a Union Catalog Needed? 


To be sure, a possible soution to this and 
some other technical problems might be a 


union catalog in each of the libraries. The 
cost of three or even one union catalo 
not the only deterrent. Is it worthwhile to 
propose a union catalog at this time when 
samplings indicate considerable duplication, 
the very duplication we propose to eliminate 
for lesser-used volumes. Would a selective 
union catalog shock our librarian colleagues? 
In its initial stages this selective catalog 
might include all items now in the rare 
book rooms of our three libraries, monu- 
mental sets, known interlibrary loan borrow- 
ings, all items added in recent years worth 
over $25 per volume, and out-of-print wants 
for titles known to be held locally. Better 
communication may be another answer—a 
trunk telephone line, teletype, or a daily 
conference call. Prompt delivery of inter- 
library loans and yrs owned books will 
be an essential. A daily round trip auto- 
mobile or motorcycle service may be needed 
as the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
grows. Meanwhile special delivery, even 
at increased rates, may be cheaper and still 
serve the immediate purpose. 

To achieve these greater values, and the 
librarians are persuaded that they are greater 
values, each institution joining the Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library Center will surrender 
some of its accustomed autonomy. To an 
individual faculty member or to a d 
ment chairman and to the librarian this 
means careful consideration before orders 
are placed for specialized materials that will 
not be used in everyday reference by under- 
graduate students. If primarily for research 
use and if a day’s delay in access will meet 
forseeable needs, a larger number of special- 
ized books and journals can be made avail- 
able to professors and advanced students 
through the sharing of costs. If the modest 
beginnings of the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center are on a sound foundation, if it 
serves the purpose for which it was con- 
ceived—a joint library of research materials 
not in frequent demand—our professors, 
graduate students and gifted undergraduates 
will profit immeasurably. 
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On November | 1949 1950 
CONTINENTAL U. 8. Ss 
Alabama 177 168 
Arizona 69 69 
Arkansas 114 149 
California 1,495 1,408 
Colorado 212 209 
Connecticut 297 305 
Delaware 60 54 
Dist. of Columbia 692 621 
Florida 285 279 
Georgia 243 252 
Idaho 45 46 
Illinois 1,414 1,467 
Indiana 579 651 
lowa 258 262 
Kansas 213 221 
Kentucky 205 228 
Louisiana 236 309 
Maine 85 71 
Maryland 423 427 
Massachusetts 844 868 
Michigan 927 909 
Minnesota 469 454 
Mississippi 135 127 
Missouri 368 365 
Montana 72 70 
Nebraska 146 151 
Nevada 21 18 
New Hampshire 100 106 
New Jersey 561 561 
New Mexico 79 85 
New York 2,244 2,249 
North Carolina 384 361 
North Dakota 57 54 
Ohio 1,137 1,30 
Oklahoma 163 149 
Oregon 216 222 
Pennsylvania 1,008 1,030 
Rhode Island 103 102 
South Carolina 177 161 
South Dakota 61 | 60 
Tennessee 303s} 305 
Texas. 492 | 548 
Utah 81 | 81 
Vermont 54. Cid 56 
Virginia 309 311 
Washington 405 | 423 
West Virginia 126 115 
Wisconsin 508 505 
Wyoming 38 2 
18,690 18,975 
OUTLYING TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS: 
Alaska 3 9 
Canal Zone 5 4 
Guam 0 l 
Hawaii 64 76 
Puerto Rico 19 16 
Virgin Islands l 1 
92 107 
CANADA: 
Alberta 10 9 
British Columbia 77 68 
Manitoba 7 7 
New Brunswick 6 6 
Newfoundland 1 2 
Nova Scotia 8 9 
Ontario 116 103 
P.E.1. 3 2 
Quebec 43 45 
Saskatchewan il 8 
282 259 


ALA Membership 


By 


Y 


~_ . _ a ~~ in 
States, Provinces and Foreign Countries 


FOREIGN: 
Argentina 
Australia 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Tasmania 
Victoria 
Western Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

British West Indies 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

. Egypt 

Eire 

El Salvador 

England 

Finland 

Formosa 

France 

Germany 

Gold Coast 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malay Peninsula 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama Republic 

Peru 

Philippine Republic 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand (Siam) 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Grand Total 
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Midwinter Meeting Headquarters 


For the fourth year the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel will serve as Headquarters for the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting, to be held this 
year on January 29-February =. 

The Edgewater Beach, 5300 Sheridan 
Road, is located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. There is adequate city bus serv- 
ice and the hotel provides transportation at 
regular intervals to the Loop. An in-the- 
building garage and a guarded parking lot 
adjoining the hotel are also available. 


Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel by the ALA 
staff. All persons attending the meetings 
are expected to register there promptly. 
The registration fee is $3 for the entire 
meeting or $1 daily. Evidence of registra- 
tion will be required for attendance at 
meetings. 


No General Meeting 

On October 26 the Executive Board voted 
that no general meeting would be sched- 
uled during the 1952 Midwinter Meeting. 
It was also voted that for the Midwinter 
Meeting the ALA would be responsible for 
scheduling only council and business meet- 
ings for boards and committees and that any 
program meetings would be the responsi- 
bility of groups arranging such meetings. 

This action was taken in line with recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on 
Midwinter Meetings. Problems facing the 
committee were the difficulty in securing 
adequate facilities under one roof for those 
attending midwinter; the period of time 
covered by midwinter because of the ever- 
increasing number of program meetings; 
expense incurred by those who must attend 
two full-length meetings a year; and the 
time and effort necessary to plan and finance 
two program meetings a year. 

The report of the Committee on Mid- 
winter Meetings, published in the Decem- 
ber 1951 ALA Bulletin, will be discussed by 
the Council. 
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ALA Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems 
will be located in the West Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, under the direction 
of Helen T. Geer, Headquarters librarian, 
Professional materials, including _ library 
building plans and pictures, and information 
on library problems and work methods will 
be exhibited. Limited consultation service 
will be available. 


Hotels 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach, Sovereign 
and Sheridan-Plaza Hotels appeared in the 
November ALA Bulletin, p. 340. Those 
planning to attend the Midwinter Meeting 
are advised to make reservations immedi- 
ately as accommodations are limited. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel rates vary from 
$4.90 to $9.00 for single rooms, and from 
$7.70 to $12.50 for double rooms. A few 
suites and family units are available at prices 
ranging from $15.00 to $25.00. The hotel 
address is 5300 N. Sheridan Road. 

Single rooms at the Sheridan Plaza, 4605 
N. Sheridan Road, are $4.50 and up. 
Double rooms are $7.00 and up; twin- 
bedded rooms $8.00 and up. 

Rates at the Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. 
Kenmore Ave., are $6.00 for single rooms 
and $8.00 for double rooms. 


Placement 


A Placement bulletin board will be avail- 
able near the West Lounge at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel for posting of notices by 
members of positions wanted and offered. 

Representatives of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School will be available in the 
West Lounge for consultation services to 
their alumni and recruits. 


Tickets 

A table will be provided opposite the 
Registration Desk for any groups wishing 
to sell tickets for breakfasts, luncheons, or 
dinner meetings. Each group will be re 
sponsible for handling its own sale of tickets. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Wednesday, January 30, 2:30 p.m. 

President’s report—Mrs. Fyan 

Nominating Committee report—Lucile Nix, 
chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws— 
William R. Roalfe, chairman 

Reports on Tenure—Council Committee, 
Helen T. Steinbarger, chairman; and 
Board on Personnel Administration, John 
Hall Jacobs, chairman 

International Relations Board statement— 
Flora B. Ludington, chairman. 

Field Citations for Library Recruiting—Mrs. 
Florinell F. Morton, chairman, Board of 
Education for librarianship. 

Friday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 
Executive Secretary's report—David H. Clift 
Midwinter Meetings Committee report— 

Sarah Lewis Jones, chairman 

American Heritage Project report of prog- 

ress—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, director 


Acquisition Department Heads of 
Research Libraries Round Table 


Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, Processing 
Section, United Nations Library, 
New York, N.Y. 
Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Some Criteria of Book Selection; A Sym- 
posium—Speakers to be announced 
Business meeting 
American Association of School 
Librarians 
President, Laura K. Martin, Department of 
Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Thursday, January 31, 9:30 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 1, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 1, 4:30 p.m. 
Reception 
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Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


An Educational Imperative for National Se- 
curity—Dr. Harold Hand, professor of 
education, University of Illinois 


American Library History 


Round Table 
Presiding, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 

The History of the Special Library Move- 
ment in Minneapolis and St. Paul—Sister 
Christina Varner, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Centennial Conference of Librarians, 
Philadelphia, 1876—William L. William- 
son, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago 


American Theological 
Library Association 
President, Raymond P. Morris, Yale Divinity 
School Library, New Haven, Conn.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Evah Ostrander Kincheloe, 

Chicago Theological Seminary Library 


Saturday, February 2, 1:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Calvin Schmitt, McCormick 
Theological Seminary Library, Chicago 

Discussion meeting 


Association of American Library 
Schools 
President, Rose B. Phelps, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Friday, February 1, 8:00 a.m. 
Breakfast meeting. Price $2.00 including 
tip. Advance reservations with Sarah 
Reed, Graduate Library School Library, 
University of Chicago 
Chairman, Hazel Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 
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Teaching of Cataloging in the New Cur- 
riculum: Round table discussion—Speakers 
to be announced 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


President, Ralph E. Ellsworth, University of 
lowa Libraries, lowa City; executive sec- 
retary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Robert H. Muller, Southern IIli- 
nois University Library, Carbondale 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Recent Library Buildings in Review: Pres- 
entation of Slides and Critical Comment 

Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina—Charles M. Adams 

University of Houston—Howard F. McGraw 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Vernon D. Tate 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mary Elizabeth Miller, Goucher 
College Library, Baltimore, Md.; Norma 
Mae Hammond, Albion College Library, 
Albion, Mich. 


Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Personnel Manuals for College Libraries, 
with Special Reference to Personnel Or- 
ganization and Procedures for the Col- 
lege Library, a project of the ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration 

Speakers to be announced 


Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mary E. Kauffman, Bradford 
Junior College Library, Bradford, Mass.: 


secretary, Norma Mae Hammond, Albion 
College Library, Albion, Mich. 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Trends in Junior College Education—Dr. 
William G. Brink, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Supplements for the Junior College Booklist 
Frank J. Bertalan, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, 


D.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Lawrence S. Thompson, Univer. 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Wednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Felix Reichmann, Cornell Univer. 
sity Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 

What Should the Librarian Publish? 
From the Standpoint of the Scholar—Dean 
Moody E. Prior, Northwestern University 
Graduate School, Evanston, Ill. j 
From the Standpoint of the Publisher- 
Thompson Webb, director, University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison 
From the Standpoint of the Bookseller— 
Richard E. Banta, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
From the Standpoint of the Scholarly Li- 
brarian—W. Stanley Hoole, director, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Libraries 

Summary and Direction of Discussion- 
E. O. Fontaine, director of publications, 
P. F. Collier and Son Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 
PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 

Chairman, John H. Moriarty, Purdue Uni- 
versity Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Government and Science Bibliography, A 
Panel Symposium on the Intractions: 
The Problems Looked At from Within the 
Government—Ralph R. Shaw, librarian, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Rob- 
ert S. Bray, Navy Research Section, Li- 
brary of Congress 
The Problems Looked At from Outside- 
Herman H. Henkle, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Short business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth Findly, University of 
Oregon Library, Eugene 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Frances Stalker 
Crisis in Interlibrary Loans: 
The Cost of Interlibrary Loans: A Pre- 


liminary Report- James G. Hodgson 
Interlibrary Loan Practice and the Inter- 
library Loan Code—Carl H. Melinat 
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—Interlibrary Loan— Smothered in Tradition 
_Walter W. Wright 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Wendell W. Smiley, East Caro- 
lina College Library, Greenville, N.C. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Program to be announced 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Raynard C. Swank, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif., secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret K. Spangler, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa 
Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Raynard C. Swank 
Discussion of Four Section Projects: 
Technical Reports—Mortimer Taube, 
Technical Information Branch, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C, 
In-Service Training—Elmer Grieder, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Decentralization of C ataloging—Harry T. 
Dewey, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bestlale. 
Undergraduate and Underclass Libraries 
—William Dix, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. 
Bibliography Committee 


Chairman, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Bibliography as the Basis of a Science of 
Librarianship—Margaret E. Egan, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago . ; 

Note: A program for the committee for the 
next several years will be presented for 
discussion 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Hazel Dean, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; executive secretary, 
Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meetin g 


Friday, February 1, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon. Price $2.80. Reservations may 
be made through the office of the exegu- 
tive secretary of the division (see address 
above) 


Children’s and Young People’s 
Libraries Division 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Mrs. Marian Herr, Library Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore.; secretary, Dorothy 
Hansen, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Thursday, January 31, 12:45 p.m. 


Luncheon. Tickets, $3.00. Send reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Irene 
Geltch, Public Library, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Children’s Librarians and the PTA—Ruth 
Gagliardo, chairman, Library and Read- 
ing Committee, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Introducing Books to Children and Their 
Parents—Margaret Martignoni, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


Council on Library Education 


Chairman, Robert R. Douglass, University of 
Texas Library School, Austin 


Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 


Business session 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 


Panel Discussion on the Undergraduate Li- 

brary Education Program— —Ruby E. Cun- 
diff, Professor of Library Science, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va., leader 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Education for School Librarianship—Speak- 
ers to be announced 


Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Margaret M. Kinney, Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Bronx, 
N.Y.; secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, 
Veterans Administration Library, North- 
port, Long Island, N.Y. 


Thursday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Program chairman, Jeanne Reilly, American 
Medical Association Library, Chicago 
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Medical Books for the Layman—Panel Dis- 
cussion. Speakers to be announced 


* Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


Chairman, William S. Dix, Fondren Library, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex.; secretary, 
David K. Berninghausen, Cooper Union 
Library, New York, N.Y. 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Meeting with state committees on intel- 
lectual freedom, and others interested 
International Relations Board Chairman, 
Flora B. Ludington, Mt. Holyoke College 

Library, South Hadley, Mass. 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting. For program see Library 
Service Abroad Round Table. 
Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, Elizabeth Spindler, 
County Library, Houston, Mo. 


Texas 


Thursday, January 31, 4:00 p.m. 
Presiding, William J. Quinly, State Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Recruiting and a National Junior Members 
Project 
Discussion 


Library Education Division 


President, Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Winifred B. 
Linderman, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Wednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Library Service Abroad Round Table and 
International Relations Board Joint Meet- 
ing 
Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Irving R. Lieberman, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N.Y., Chairman, Library 
Service Abroad Round Table 

Program to be announced 
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Medical Library Association 
Midwest Regional Group 
Program Chairman, Earl C. Graham, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children Li- 

brary, Chicago, II]. 

Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m, 

Symposium: Bibliographic Responsibilities 

of National Voluntary Health Agencies, 

Speakers: Mrs. Eva R. Hawkins, National 

Health Council; Mildred D. Donohue. 

American Cancer Society; and Earl C, 

Graham 


Public Libraries Division 
ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE 
Co-chairmen, James E. Bryan, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J., and Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 

Presiding: Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Remodeling a Carnegie Building—Muriel E. 
Perry, Public Library, Decatur, II]. 

A New Branch for Detroit, Adaptable for 
Use as a Main Library in a Small Con- 
munity—Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit 

Discussion 


LipRARY EXTENSION SECTION 


President, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; sec- 
retary, Anne Farrington, State Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 


Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
TRUSTEES SECTION 


President, Thomas H. McKaig, Erie County 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy T. Hagerman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Saturday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Informal discussion 


Business meeting 


School Library Supervisors 
City and County 


' 
t 


Chairman, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, | 
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City School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Wednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. Dilla MacBean, School Li- 
braries, Chicago 
Discussion meeting: 


driot, Documents Expediter, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Serials Problems of Public Libraries: 

—Serials in the Brooklyn Public Library— 
Mrs. Lela de Otte Surrey 

—Serials in the Los Angeles Public Library— 
Roberta Bowler 


—Book Selection Procedures 
—Centralization of Services 
—Elementary School Libraries 
—Teaching the Use of the Library 
—Devices for Continuous Evaluation 


Serials Round Table 


Chairman, Homer Halvorson, Johns Hop- 
kins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Dorothy Heiderstadt, Louis 
George Branch, Public Library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Friday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Theme: SORT, Its Purposes and Plans for 
the Future 
Discussion and question period 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 
U.S. Government Periodicals—John L. An- 


CIRCULATION INFORMATION NEEDED 


The ACRL Research Planning Committee is asking all librarians who may have made 
innovations on well-known circulation control systems or devised new systems to meet 
the needs of their particular libraries, to send write-ups of these systems to Forrest F. 
Carhart, Jr., assistant director of libraries, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

The committee is mainly interested in unpublished information, and particularly in minor 
variations of standard patterns which have been worked out for college and research 
libraries as a means of simplifying systems that are generally known. The more detailed 
the write-up, the more value it will have to the committee. 

The Research Planning Committee was appointed during the past year by the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries and has as its function the designation of areas 
in which it is advisable to do research in order to reduce many of the problems faced by 
college and university librarians. For its first project the committee chose the problem 
of circulation control in college and research libraries. Present knowledge of this field is 
now being synthesized and evaluated in an attempt to identify unsolved problems and 
indicate where further studies are desirable and practical. 

If any library is unable to supply circulation information in the near future, but will be 
glad to send it at some later date, Mr. Carhart would appreciate a letter to that effect. 
Such information will be of great value to the committee in its initial project. 








Date 


Tuesday 
Jan, 29 


Wednesday 


Jan. 30 


Thursday 
Jan. 31 


Friday 
Feb. 1 


Saturday 
Feb. 2 





TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF OPEN MEETINGS 
Room assignments will be given in the official program 


Morning 10:00-12:00 Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 


ee 


| Acquisition Dept. Heads of Re-| American Library History| Council on Library Educa 





| search Libraries Round Table Round Table | tion 

| Council on Library Education| Council on Library Educa- 

tion 

| Serials Round Table 

| ACRL Publications Committee | COUNCIL ACRL University Libraries 
| Library Education Division Section 


School Library Supervisors, City 
and County 
American Assn, of School Li-| ACRL Buildings Committee | American Assn. of School Li- 





| brarians (9:30) ACRL Reference Librarians} brarians Board and Cou. 
ACRL Pure and Applied Sci- Section cilors (7:00) 

ences Section Children’s Library Assn. | ACRL College Libraries Seo. 
ACRL Teacher Training Institu- Luncheon (12:45) tion 

tions Libraries Section Intellectual Freedom Com-| Library Extension Section, 
Cataloging and Classification Di-| mittee and State Commit-|} Public Libraries Division 
| vision | tees Medical Library Assn. Mid- 
| Hospital Libraries Division | Junior Members Round Table] west Regional Group 
| | (4:00) 
| COUNCIL | American Assn. of School Li- | Architecture Committee, Pub- 
Association of American Library| _ rarians (2:00) lic Libraries Division 

Schools Breakfast (8:00) “| American Assn. of School | Bibliography Committee 


Librarians Reception (4:30) | Staff Organizations Round 
ACRL Junior College Li- Table 
braries Section 
| Cataloging and Classification | 
| Division Luncheon (12:30) | 
| Library Service Abroad | 
| Round Table and Interna- | 
tional Relations Board | 
Joint Meeting 


American Assn. of School Li- | American Theological Library 
brarians Assn. (1:00) 

Hospital Libraries Division 

Trustees Section, Public Li- 
braries Division 
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Knowledge Is Power 
A Summary of the Library Services Bill 


ITH THE opening of the Second Session 
Wi Congress on January 8, a vigorous 
campaign is planned for the passage of the 
Library Services Bill. All members of ALA 
are asked to write their Senators and Con- 
gressmen for prompt and favorable consid- 
eration of the bill. 


Immediate Passage Urged 

The Library Services Bill, which calls 
for an expenditure of $7,500,000 per year 
over a five-year period, is being urged for 
immediate passage even though the national 
budget is at an all-time high. The reasons 
for this decision are reviewed here in order 
that librarians may present some or all of the 
arguments to members of Congress. 

Washington officials, without exception, 
are of the opinion that the present emer- 
gency will last for a minimum of 20 years. 
Any delay in the passage of the Library 
Services Bill would be a matter of serious 
concern to those who feel that the education 
of our citizens is one of the long-range an- 
swers to the solution of the nation’s prob- 
lems. In a democracy every citizen—both 
children and adults—should have the oppor- 
tunity to keep himself informed. At a time 
when 30 million people in the United States 
are without access to a free public library, 
and when an equal number have inadequate 
library service, the educational responsibili- 
ties of the country are not being met. While 
library service is only one phase of educa- 
tion, the need to push education on all fronts 
is highlighted by the fact that since the 
Korean conflict over 300,000 Americans 
have been rejected for military service be- 
cause of their failure to pass the educational 
tests of Selective Service. 

Our national budget is seriously strained 
by the expenditure of billions of dollars 
for defense. All projects cannot be halted 
for a period of 20 years, however, and many 
librarians feel that no single bill before the 
Congress promises as much in return for a 


small investment than the Library Services 
Bill. 
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A Summary of the Bill 


The Library Services Bill is designed to 
stimulate states to strengthen existing but 
inadequate services and to extend library 
service primarily to rural areas. 

Under the bill each state agency will de- 
velop a plan for the use, to maximum ad- 
vantage, of the state’s share of funds and 
will have sole responsibility for administra- 
tion of the funds. The state agency will 
bring library service to people by the use of 
library demonstrations, bookmobile service, 
advisory personnel to help the local com- 
munity to develop its local program, book 
stocks for the state library to loan both to 
libraries and individuals, direct grants to in- 
dividual libraries for books, or by any other 
method that provides effective service. 
Funds cannot be used for the purchase of 
land or buildings. 

It is the responsibility of the state library 
agencies to determine the programs for the 
individual states, and the programs need not 
follow any particular pattern. The Federal 
Government will have no control over the 
programs, the method of expenditure of 
funds by the states, the selection or purchase 
of books or other materials, or the personnel. 
All responsibility for the administration of 
the program rests entirely with the state 
agency. The Library Services Bill is spe- 
cific in setting forth safeguards to eliminate 
federal control. 

The bill calls for an expenditure of 
$7,500,000 per year for a period of five 
years. Both an initial allotment of $40,000 
and the remainder of the allotment, allo- 
cated on the percentage of rural population, 
must be matched on the basis of the state’s 
per capita income. To summarize, the fed- 
eral share of funds is based upon an initial 
allotment plus an additional sum depending 
upon the rural population of the state. The 
state’s share is based entirely upon the per 
capita income. Under this formula the 
wealthier states will pay more than others to 
match federal money. The formula was de- 








Tentative Allotments under the 


Library Services Bill 


Allotments to states for fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, according to S.1452 (“Library Services Act”) 


























Federal allotments for fiscal 1952 Minimum 
ea ta expenditure 
‘ Allotments Maximum from State 
Basic : . 
| available from Federal and local 
allotment | remaining funds allotment funds 
Alabama. . 40 ,000 169 , 348 209 ,348 95,149 
Arizona. . 40 ,000 $2,591 72,591 54,763 
Arkansas 40 ,000 125 ,334 165 ,334 73 ,904 
California. . . 40 ,000 199 ,421 239 , 421 425,643 
Colorado. aes eae 40 ,000 48 ,064 88 , 064 99 ,310 
Connecticut......... 40 ,000 43 ,404 83 , 404 127,742 
Delaware ral 40 ,000 11,625 51,625 77,438 
Florida. .. rod 40 ,000 93,130 133 , 130 94,442 
Georgia. . ro 40 ,000 184,008 224,008 112,004 
Idaho. . ; eaten 40 ,000 32,749 72,749 65 ,823 
Illinois Bez 40 ,000 190 , 559 230,559 353,124 
Indiana. . 40 , 000 154,246 | 194, 246 186 , 682 
Iowa... : 40 ,000 133 , 977 | 173 ,977 170 , 532 
NE Se ce nvkl 40,000 88,840 | 128,840 | 111,988 
Kentucky......°...... 40,000 180,657 220,657 132,394 
Louisiana......... 40,000 118,352 158 ,352 85, 273 
ESS, ato wey... 2 5 40 ,000 43 ,197 83 , 197 59 ,020 
Maryland... : 40 ,000 70,103 110,103 126,674 
Massachusetts........ 40 ,000 71,035 111,035 125,214 
Michigan. . Si ; 40 ,000 179 , 425 219 ,425 262 ,827 
Minnesota. . ; 40,000 182,855 172 ,855 153 ,288 
Mississippi. . . . 40,000 153 ,815 193,815 74,890 
Missouri... . 40,000 148 , 605 188 , 605 | 170,650 
Montana s 40 ,000 32,433 72,433 | 100 ,030 
Nebraska. .. 40,000 68 , 806 108 , 806 108 , 806 
Nevada. . 40 ,000 6,431 46 ,431 82,545 
New Hampshire. . 40 ,000 21,996 61,996 50,725 
New Jersey. 40 ,000 63 ,318 103 ,318 142 , 682 
New Mexico 40 ,000 33,011 | 73,011 42,879 
New York. 40,000 209 ,018 249,018 | 472,786 
North Carolina. 40,000 263 , 300 303 ,300 149 , 345 
North Dakota... . 40 ,000 44,347 84,347 99 ,015 
Ohio. ; 40 ,000 230 , 857 270 ,857 324,433 ! 
Oklahoma. me 40 ,000 106,716 146,716 89 , 922 
Oregon. . 40,000 68,468 | 108,468 | 140,889 
Pennsylvania. . . 40,000 302 , 361 342,361 $78,412 
Rhode Island......... 40,000 11,750 51,750 57,199 
South Carolina. . 40 ,000 131,214 171,214 | 77,817 
South Dakota... 40 ,000 42,597 82,597 85 , 967 
Tennessee... . pee 40 ,000 179,741 219,741 109,871 
, "is fe, 40 ,000 280 , 473 $20,473 241,765 
=e : 40,000 23,190 63,190 51,702 
Vermont.... 40 ,000 23 ,391 63 ,391 44,970 
Virginia. . ees 40 ,000 171,937 211,937 138 ,374 
Washington .......... 40,000 85,887 125,887 144,833 
West Virginia......... 40 ,000 128,119 168,119 105 , 242 
re 40 ,000 141,493 181,493 181 , 493 
a re | 40 ,000 14,453 54,453 | 66,552 
Continental U. S..... 1,920,000 | 5,290,647 7,210,647 6,726,978 


1 Allotments of federal funds to states are based on an initial allotment of $40,000, plus additional funds based upon rum 


population The state’s share is based entirely upon per capita income. 
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vised in order to equalize the differences in 
financial resources among the various states. 


Need for the Bill 


According to the most recent figures from 
state library agencies, 30 million people, 26 
million of whom live on farms and in small 
villages, are without access to a local public 
library. 

Only 735 counties provide county-wide 
library service; 488 counties have no public 
library service of any kind. In the remain- 
ing 1859 counties there are city and town 
libraries, supported by urban taxation and 
serving primarily the urban population. 
These libraries receive scarcely enough for 
their legal residents. They cannot begin 
to provide adequate service to rural areas. 

The public library must complement and 
supplement the work of the school. Today 
the nation’s schools are facing a crisis and 
3,500,000 rural boys and girls are getting 
an inferior education. Since Korea over 
300,000 men, unable to meet the educational 
requirements of Selective Service, have been 
rejected for military service. 

The average American spends less than 
nine years in school. Some concerted effort 
must be made to help him continue his edu- 
cation during the remaining years of his life 
for, as Herbert Spencer observed, “the only 
real education any man ever gets is the edu- 
cation he gives himself.” An inadequate 
education plus the steady increase in the old 
age group, the growing amount of leisure 
time, and the need to be informed in this 
age of crisis, emphasize the increasing ne- 
cessity for the services of a public library. 

No one disputes the urgent plight of the 
schools, yet the average per capita expendi- 
ture for elementary and secondary schools is 
over $30 while the per capita income for 
libraries is less than 75¢. 

In spite of the increased farm income 
during recent years, rural citizens are below 
parity in health, school, library and welfare 
services. The number of nonfarm residents 
increases while the actual farm population is 
on the decline. Over 500,000 rural boys 
and girls annually move to the city. Thus 
urban cities have a direct interest in the 
quality and quantity of education available 
to rural families. 

The migration of the 500,000 rural youth 


to urban areas is not the only migration 
within our borders. In fact 60 per cent of 
the American people now reside in states 
other than those of their birth. The mo- 
bility of our population makes education, to 
some extent, a matter of national concern. 
It certainly means that the urban citizen 
cannot ignore the educational needs of the 
farmer. 


Whose Responsibility ? 


Of the money spent for public schools, 
35.2 per cent comes from the states, and 
62.3 per cent from county and local sources. 
The remaining 2.5 per cent comes from the 
Federal Government. In contrast, more 
than 95 per cent of the money spent for 
public library service comes from local and 
county sources. The remainder, less than 
5 per cent, comes from state funds. None 
comes from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has recognized 
responsibility for certain types of informal 
education through the $200-million postal 
subsidy to newspapers and magazines, and 
in the support of agricultural extension pro- 
grams. These programs are continuous, 
while the library services program is an in- 
centive measure for a limited period only. 

Some states have recognized the need to 
encourage and stimulate local or regional li- 
brary support, and have created agencies 
for guidance and supervisory purposes. 
Added stimulation is necessary to give the 
states the needed impetus to constructive 
programs of state-wide library service. Ul- 
timately a broadened local tax base—county 
or regional—together with state aid when 
necessary, will be needed to provide con- 
tinuing effective library service for rural 
areas. The effectiveness of such a program 
has been demonstrated by the modern con- 
solidated rural school. 


Who Supports the Bill? 


The Library Services Bill is a nonpartisan 
measure which has been introduced, in the 
Senate, by two Democrats and one Republi- 
can and in the House by six Democrats and 
two Republicans. 

Many national organizations have pledged 
their support for the bill, and resolutions 
have been adopted also by many state and 
local groups. 
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The following are national organizations 
which have pledged support: 

American Association of University Women 

American Booksellers Association 

American Home Economics Association 

AMVETS 

Association for Childhood Education 

Authors League 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Farmers Union 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

International Association of Machinists 

National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

National Education Association 

National Grange 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers 

United Auto Workers 


A recent article in the Library Journal con- 
tains statements from some of these organ- 
izations which give reasons for their support. 


Status of the Bill 


Senate 

The Senate bill, S.1452, was reported fav- 
orably by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare during the first session 
of Congress. At that time Report No. 775, 
submitted by Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
for the Committee, was issued to accompany 
§.1452. Those wishing copies of the report 
and/or the bill should request them from 
their senators. Such letters will, of course, 
indicate interest in the bill. 

Action during the first session of Con- 
gress automatically carries over to the sec- 
ond session. The Library Services Bill in 
the Senate, $.1452, is now ready to be 
granted a rule and scheduled for debate on 
the floor of the Senate. ALA members are 


urged to write to their senators calling at- 
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tention to the bill, by number, and request- 
ing prompt passage. The value of letters 
from the various states cannot be stressed 
enough. Such letters are necessary if the 
bill is to be passed. ALA members are also 
asked to invite local civic leaders and or. 
ganization officers to write in behalf of the 


bill. 
House 


There is more to be done in the House of 
Representatives during the next session of 
Congress. Eight identical bills have been 
introduced as follows: 

H.R.5190—Patman (D.) Texas 

H.R.5195—Tackett (D.) Arkansas 

H.R.5216—Jenkins (R.) Ohio 

H.R.5221—Elliott (D.) Alabama 

H.R.5222—Morton (R.) Kentucky 

H.R.5227—Mitchell (D.) Washington 

H.R.5229—Steed (D.) Oklahoma 

H.R.5311—Bailey (D.) West Virginia 


The bills have been referred to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
ALA members are asked to write the com- 
mittee or its chairman, Graham H. Barden, 
urging an early hearing of the bill. Letters 
should be addressed to the Clerk, House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or to Graham H. Barden, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
It will not be necessary to refer to specific 
bill numbers, but only to the “Library Serv- 
ices Bill,” 

In addition librarians are asked to write 
to congressmen from their districts, calling 
attention to the Library Services Bill and 
asking that it be given favorable considera- 
tion when it comes up for a vote. 

It will be appreciated if copies of letters 
are sent to the ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
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American Heritage Project 


Initiates Newsletter 


LEN ARNOLD 


HE FIRST ISSUE of a monthly Newsletter 

has been published this month (Janu- 
ary) by the staff of the American Heritage 
Project of the American Library Association. 

Its four pages—in attractive, two color 
printing—include reports from the six demon- 
stration areas where discussion groups are 
now under way, exactly on schedule. 

The Newsletter leads off with a greeting 
from David H. Clift, ALA Executive Secre- 
tary, expressing ALA appreciation “for all 
who have worked so hard in the preparation 
and launching” of the project. 

Mr. Clift points out that the project “not 
only makes a contribution to a better under- 
standing of our American heritage; it also 
provides libraries with an unusual oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
public library as an essential community 
agency. 

The project staff, according to the News- 
letter, now includes Miss Ruth Shapiro, on 
leave of absence from her job as Chief, De- 
partment of Group Service, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library. She replaces Mrs. Patricia Cory, 
who began new duties as librarian at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New York 
in December. Mrs. Betty Balsamo has 
joined the staff to handle the film collection; 
and Mrs. Alice Trentlage is office secretary. 
Miss Ida Goshkin, on leave from the Group 
Services Department of the Akron, Ohio, 
Public Library, and Mr. R. E. Dooley, ALA 
Comptroller, have completed the initial in- 
tensive leader training sessions in the demon- 
stration areas which have kept them travel- 
ing continuously for three months. 

Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, Director 
of the project, reports in the Newsletter, 
which she edits, as follows: 








Mr, Arnold is public relations consultant of the ALA. 








“With the leader training sessions prac- 
tically finished, publicity directed at recruit- 
ment of groups is under way, and the third 
stage of the American Heritage Project— 
the meeting of the discussion groups—is 
ready to begin as scheduled. 

The choice of the demonstration areas as 
pilot projects has been proven sound, not 
only by the enthusiastic cooperation the 
program has met in these areas, but also by 
the originality and initiative the people in 
these communities have shown in taking the 
program in each instance and adapting it to 
their interests and resources, keeping always 
within the framework of its original concep- 
tion. 

The different problems being discussed, 
the variety of book and film materials chosen 
for background reading, indicate the aware- 
ness of these people, and their sincere desire 
to find guidance in our present crisis. 

That same adaptability and vitality has 
been shown by the large number of librarians 
from Maine to Honolulu, from Richland, 
Washington to Raleigh, North Carolina, who 
have written to us in resporise to Mr. Ralph 
Ellsworth’s letter on the success of National 
Library Day, in which he urged libraries in- 
terested in participating in the American 
Heritage Project to write to this office. It 
is apparent, too, in the many and varied 
activities on the American Heritage in li- 
braries all over the country, completely apart 
from this project. 

We are, however, committed to, and we 
are great believers in, the efficacy of adult 
discussion. There is still time to plan a dis- 
cussion program for your library before sum- 
mer. This office will make available to 
you lists, study guides, films—all the mate- 
rials we have prepared, free of charge—you 
can then tailor the program to your own 
community.” 





FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Adult Education Association 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


T THE FIRST annual conference of the re- 
A cently organized Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. held in Los Angeles 
October 22-25, 1951 the writer was asked to 
serve as leader for two library section meet- 
ings. This is a report on that meeting. 

Let me begin by saying that the planning 
committee for this conference was not wholly 
responsible for what happened there. Be- 
fore the reorganization took place last 
spring, the Adult Education Division of 
NEA was already committed to the Los 
Angeles Conference, and some of the plan- 
ning had been done. AEA was obligated 
to take over this meeting, which was heavily 
weighted on the classroom side. 

The librarians who were present felt that 
not much cognizance had been given to 
either their responsibilities or their con- 
tributions to the field of adult education. 
Certainly, there was almost no preliminary 
planning for library participation. With a 
conference registration of 500, only 60 were 
librarians, and 54 of these were from the Los 
Angeles area. Partly because of the above 
mentioned feeling, partly because the struc- 
ture of the conference had provided no con- 
tent assignme nt for discussion at these two 
section meetings, the time was devoted to a 
very free and animated discussion of the li- 
brary’ s specific contributions to adult edu- 
cation, to the place of libraries in AEA, and 
how they can attain that place. The reso- 
lution appended below was presented to the 
delegate assembly as an expression of the 
thinking of those present. 

The role of libraries and librarians in AEA 
is chiefly what we make it. It is expressed 
in terms of membership and willingness to 
work on committees, etc. We can be as 
effective in this new organization as we 
choose. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, Administrative Co- 
ordinator of the AEA, states, “Traditionally, 
the public libraries are among the half 
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dozen most important adult education agen- 
cies in the country. Librarians are among 
the original adult educators and are largely 
responsible for the development of a con- 
sciousness of the concept of life-long leam- 
ing. It is inconceivable that there could be 
an adult education movement in this coun- 
try without librarians at the heart of it, 


Adult Edueation Association of the 
United States of America 
Library Section 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
October 24, 1951 


Libraries for many years have been a basic 
part of the adult education program, particu- 
larly in the field in informal education, through 
their services to individuals and to community 
groups, and through library-sponsored activities. 
These methods are recognized as an effective 
way to influencing people’s attitudes and be- 
havior. 

Therefore, in order that libraries may partici- 
pate in the adult education program to the full- 
est extent, we recommend that adult education 
groups, both formal and informal, make use of 
the resources and services of the libraries of 
their communities, and furthermore, that these 
groups continuously make known to the libraries 
their needs. 

We recommend further that all public li- 
braries make every effort to keep in touch with 
the adult education programs in their communi- 
ties and that librarians take an active part in 
these activities, and whenever possible libraries 
serve as a clearing house for information. 

We further recommend that any planning for 
community adult education programs should 
include library representation. 

Because library services and materials are 
essential to adult education, and because mil- 
lions of Americans now lack them, we recom- 
mend that the Adult Education Association of 
the United States of America take positive 
action to aid in making adequate services na- 
tionally available. 
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PICKUPS 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





Film Library Directory 


A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Li- 
braries, compiled by Seerley Reid and Anita 
Carpenter of the Visual Education Service, 
US. Office of Education, has recently been 
published. The 113-page pamphlet may be 
purchased for 30¢ from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Dr. 
Reid, acting chief of the Visual Education 
Service, is a member of the ALA Audio- 
Visual Board. 


Poster 


A three-color poster, devoted to a state- 
ment of “The Public School and the Ameri- 
can Heritage,” may be ordered for 10¢ from 
the NEA Defense Commission, 1201 16th 
St, N.W., Washington, D.C. The poster 
is 12” x 16”. The text of this statement 
was unanimously endorsed by the ALA 
Council on Feb. 3, 1951. 


Fifty Million Dollars for Books 

The 1951 edition of the American Library 
Directory, published by the R. R. Bowker 
Company, reveals that 1950 library book 
budgets were in excess of $50,000,000. Of 
this amount, about $19,000,000 was spent 
by public libraries; $18,000,000 by college 
and university libraries. Expenditures for 
school libraries was about $8,000,000. 

Although not all libraries supplied budget 
figures, the American Library Directory in- 
dicates that 3773 public libraries had more 
than $2000 per year for books and periodi- 
cals, and 1750 had less than $100. The 
Directory also reveals that 1161 libraries 
have record collections. 


Drexel Scholarships 


The School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, will grant three full 
tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1952-53. The school offers a one-year 
curriculum leading to the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree. These scholarships are awarded to 
graduates of approved colleges and univer- 
sities who are American citizens. Appli- 
cants must have achieved high academic 
standing and be in need of financial aid. 
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Application should be made to the dean of 
the School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 4, Penn., before April 1, 
1952. Inquiries concerning scholarship aid 
to foreign students may also be addressed 
to the dean. 


L.C. Cards for Motion Pictures 


The L.C. card shown here is a sample 
to illustrate the new service recently in- 
augurated by the Card Division of the 
Library of Congress. Printed cards for 
motion pictures and film strips are standard 
size. Cards are sold in sets for the indi- 
vidual titles cataloged, or subscription orders 
may be placed for all titles. For further 
information write the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Preface to a life (Motion picture) U. S. Public Health 
Service in cooperation with U. S. Office of Education, 1950. 
Produced by Sun Dial Films. 

29 min., sd., baw, 16 mm. 

With discussion guide. . 

Summary: Parental influence on a child’s developing personality, 
iNustrated by a series of episodes showing the effects of an overly 
solicitous mother and an overly demanding father; and, in contrast, 


a 
the healthy childhood resulting when both parents accept their chfid 


as an individual. 
Credits: Producer, Samuel A. Datlowe; writer and director, Wil- 
Mam 8. Resnick; narrator, Nelson Case; consultant, M. Ralph Kauf- 
man, ™. p.; music, Karol Rathaus; photographer, Boris Kaufman; 
editor, Frank A. Madden. 
1. Child psychiatry. 
lic Health Service. 1. 


2. Mental hygiene. 
Sun Dial Films, inc. 


1.U. 8. Pub 
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U. 8. Office of Education. 
for Library of Congress 





L. C. Card for Motion Picture 


Graduate Assistantship 
The University of Florida Libraries are 


offering a graduate assistantship for study 


leading to a master or doctor’s degree in a 
subject field other than library science. 
Graduate assistants work 15 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- 
cal research in their field of study. Stipend 


is $1100 for an 11-month period and hold- 


ers of assistantships are exempt from out- 
of-state tuition fees. 
available for the second semester 1951-52, 
which begins February 11. 
should be made to: Stanley L. West, Di- 
rector of Libraries, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


This assistantship is 


Applications 


« 





Concise! 


Adequate 
THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
for libraries, homes, schools 


Authoritative but readable. Con- 
cise but adequate. Keyed to school 
studies. Provides background for 


understanding of current reading. 
Attractively illustrated. 
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The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 





Fix Books 


BETTER THAN NEW 





For book repairs nothing compares with MysTIK 


TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
slastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, mphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 14% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH =» 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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ALA NEWS 


Chief of ALA Publishing 


Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love began work as 
chief of the ALA Publishing Department on 
December 1. Mrs. Love was editor of 
publications at ALA for eight years, and also 
served as editorial assistant for one year. 
She succeeds Everett O. Fontaine, who re- 
signed to become director of publications at 
P. F. Collier & Son. 

A native of Alma, Kansas, Mrs. Love 
taught in the rural schools of Kansas while 
completing her education and was gradu- 
ated from Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia in 1937. She served as assistant 








Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love 


librarian at Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., 
1937-38; then as high school librarian at 
Atchison, Kan., 1938-40. From 1941 to 
1942, Mrs. Love served on the staff of Index 
Medicus, a publication of the American 
Medical Association. 

The ALA Publishing Department is a 
complete publishing organization with an 
average list of 15 books a year on all phases 
of library work. 


Everett O. Fontaine—A Resolution 
of Appreciation 


VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association record its deep 
appreciation of the contribution made to 
the Association and to the profession by Mr. 
Everett O. Fontaine. In 27 years of service 
in the Publishing Department, nearly 16 of 
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which were as the chief, he played an im- 
portant role in bringing library literature into 
existence. Because of his knowledge, coun- 
sel and energetic devotion to his important 
task, the profession is richer and wiser. 
His resignation to accept a responsible post 
elsewhere is noted with regret and in con- 
veying to him our best wishes for success, 
we express also our real satisfaction that 
through his continuing activities as a mem- 
ber of the ALA, we are not altogether to lose 
his advice and counsel in the affairs of the 
Association. 


Tribute to Miss Batchelder 

The following letter was sent to Mildred 
L. Batchelder, former executive secretary of 
the American Association of Schoo] Librari- 
ans, on Oct. 20, 1951: 


“At the fall meeting of the New England 

School Library Association held in Cranston, 
Rhode Island today, it was voted unanimously 
that we send you a letter of tribute in recog- 
nition of your outstanding work in behalf of the 
school library profession during your thirteen 
years at ALA headquarters. 
' “We are proud to note that you are well- 
known wherever educators meet, and that your 
work in the school library field is held in high 
esteem. We are cognizant of the fact that 
because of your enduring work, school libraries 
have gained momentum, and school librarians 
added prestige.” 

The letter was signed by Ruth M. E. 
Hennig and Jessie Molasky, president and 
corresponding secretary of the New Eng- 
land School Library Association, and is 
published at their request. (For a note 
about Miss Batchelder see the October 1951 
ALA Bulletin, p. 309.) 


Newbery-Caldecott Announcement 
The announcement of the 1951 Newbery- 
Caldecott Award winners will be made on 
the second Monday of March—March 10. 
The announcement has been delayed one 
week this year as an experiment in order 
to give the committee additional time in 
which to read and evaluate the year's out- 
put of books. As has been the custom for 
the past three years, the announcement will 
be made from New York by Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the medals, and from 
ALA Headquarters by Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, executive secretary, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 
Releases will be sent to the New York press, 
and to the AP and UP wire services. The 
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MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


ETH RTE 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane at any height from the floor 


Ask Graybar about > 
this remarkable G eg 
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cities. Or write to 


manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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publicity chairman of the Children’s Library 
Association will send notification to state 
library agencies, city and state library su- 
pervisors and to heads of children’s depart- 
ments in public libraries in cities of 100,000 
and over. The awards will be presented 
at the 1952 ALA Annual Conference in New 
York City. Librarians are urged to plan 
local publicity and displays to tie in with 
the awards. 


Public Libraries Division 
Executive Secretary 

The appointment of S. Janice Kee, Madi- 
son, Wis., to the position of executive secre- 
tary, ALA Public Libraries Division, has 
been announced by Harold F. Brigham, di- 
vision president. Miss Kee assumes her new 
duties at ALA Headquarters on February 1. 





S. Janice Kee 


According to President Brigham, more 
than 50 names were considered in the search 
for a well-qualified person to fill this impor- 
tant office. Miss Kee brings to the position 
broad professional and administrative experi- 
ence, as well as a wide knowledge of public 
library organization. In addition to teach- 
ing school, Miss Kee has worked both as a 
high school and a county librarian in Texas, 
as an Army post librarian at Independence, 
Kan., and as Army command library super- 
visor, Randolph Field, Tex. The Missouri 
State Library next claimed her as extension 
librarian, acting state librarian and assistant 
state librarian. Here she helped to organize 
Missouri’s vigorous library movement, 1947- 


49, and later had charge of the state-wide, 
Carnegie-financed film de »monstration. 

Miss Kee has been an instructor in library 
science at the Universities of Missouri and 
Wisconsin, and has currently been teaching 
library science courses for the Wisconsin 
Univ ersity Extension Division in cooperation 
with the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 


sion. She holds a master’s degre -e in library 
science from Texas State Colleg ge for 
Women, Denton. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “33.75 BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers San 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your nowt to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot su . WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO" LONGER NEED. 





Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 Sohb 


DROW AVAL TS 
Lens 


and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush! Demco's ti 
NORBOND dries in ; 
minutes to a transpar- 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 
flexible, permanent cover. Last 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. ® New Haven 2, Conn. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


MAN, 26, M.A., Ph.D. candidate in librarian- 
ship. Circulation, cataloging, extension experi- 
ence. Fluent Spanish, reading knowledge ten 
other languages. Desires college or university 
position preferably in western states. B413. 

Young woman, M.A. M.S.L.S. with college 
and university library experience desires posi- 
tion special library, acquisitions, reference. 
Midwest preferred. B414, 

Young woman, B.S., 'M.S., now in charge 
small community library, Desires administra- 
tive or public relations position, preferably 
suburban, N.Y. B415. 


Positions Open 


Cataloger for city and county library in pro- 
gressive central Washington city. Retirement, 
vacation, sick leave. Congenial staff. Apply 
to Librarian, Wenatchee Public Library, Wen- 
atchee, Washington. 

Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 
11 schools with children in the first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One assistant. 
Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 

Young People’s Librarian to create new dept. 
in small library south of Chicago. Experience 
needed. Excellent opportunity to develop ideas. 
40-hr. 5-dy. wk. Sick lv. retirement. Salary 
excellent. B409. 

Small Midwestern University. Associate Li- 
brarian—Recent library school graduate with 
experience—Salary $4200.00 and up. Circula- 
tion Librarian—no experience required—Salary 
$3200.00 and up. B410 

Experienced cataloguer for Pacific Northwest 
University Library. Minimum salary $3500 to 
$4500 depending upon training and experience. 
40 hour week, one month vacation, retirement 
and other benefits. B411 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN, re- 
sponsible professional position, open January 1, 
1952. 
sick leave, 3 weeks vacation. Salary range 
$264-$325. Apply: Monterey County Librarian, 
County Court House, Salinas, California. 

Reference Assistant in E] Paso, Texas Public 
Library, 5 day, 40 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 80 hour sick leave. 4 year degree, begin- 
ning $250; 5 year degree, beginning $295. 


5-day, 40-hour week; State retirement, . 


New building about to be constructed. High, 
dry climate, year round sunshine. 

Circulation Librarian for Bronx area. Pio- 
neering extension work with challenge of variety 
in public and assignments. Salary $3000 plus 
$250 cost-of-living bonus; 40 hour week; 4- 
week vacation; retirement plan. Write full 
details New York Public Library, Personnel 
Office. 

City Librarian, degree required. $4200 sal- 
ary, 40 hour week, two weeks vacation,- two 
weeks sick leave, library closed holidays. Apply 
Mrs. Fred Weiler, Box 110, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT: Position open Feb. 
or Mar. Ist, 1952. Woman under 40, grad. 
accred, library school. Experience not re- 
quired. Pleasant working conditions. Apply 
Mrs. Alice C. Mathers, City Librarian, Hemet 
Public Library, Hemet, California. 

Reference Librarian. Orange Public Library, 
Orange, New Jersey. Opportunity for library 
school graduate, man or woman, with initiative 
and desire for professional development. 
Salary $3,210.00. 38 hour week, month vaca- 
tion, retirement plan, Write Miss Harriet R. 
Forbes, Director. 

Head Cataloger: Library School graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of 
French and German. Library covers fine arts, 
decorative arts, architecture and_ ethnology. 
Five day, thirty-five hour week, one month’s 
vacation. Letters, including education, experi- 
ence and salary that would be considered to 
be sent to Mary Dorward, Librarian, Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 

Librarian in charge of Children’s work in 
three (3) libraries and on Bookmobile of Great 
Neck Library. Salary $3000-$3500, based on 
experience. 37 hour week, pension plan, 30 
minutes from N.Y.C. Begin February 1, 1952. 

GENERAL ASSISTANT, aptitude with chil- 
dren and young people, N.Y. State certificate; 
new public library serving 25,000 people, pio- 
neer work, near New York City. Peninsula 
Public Library, Lawrence, L.I., N.Y. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis., pro- 
fessional staff vacancies. Publications editor 
book promotion, Library publicity extension 
librarian, city and county bookmobile service 
reference librarian, includes half time group 
work and adult education services. Expanded 
1952 budget provides these new positions. Be- 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 
institutions may advertise to fill staff positions, Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 


made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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ginning salary $3200, annual increments to 
$5,000. Additions to beginning salary for 
experience. BLS or MLS required. 

The Booklist needs a reviewer of adult books 
who has had library school training and library 
experience. Knowledge of books and the ability 
to write accurately and concisely are essential. 
The work must be done in the Booklist office. 
Salary $4236. Apply to Booklist editor, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES. 

Head of Main Children’s Room ($3600-$4440) 
Branch Librarian ($3000-$4440) Assistant for 
Science and Industry division ($2880-$4200) 
Retirement, generous working entiean Ap- 
ply to James C. Foutts, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Junior assistant librarian for medical school 
library. Library school degree necessary; 
knowledge of chemistry and Ge ‘rman desirable. 
Beginning salary $3978. One month vacation. 
40 hour " week. Retirement plan. Sick leave. 
Apply Librarian, College of Medicine, Wayne 
University, 645 Mullett Street, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 

Position Open: 
Branch: Fine 


Librarian 
opportunity for 


Sturgeon Bay 
expe rience in 


Wisconsin Experimental Regional Library Pro- 





One original and one additional section. Each 
section, 3 feet wide, 32 feet high, 16 inches 
deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, 
75 on each side. Add more sections as you 
need them. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Tell Them You Saw 


STOCKTON, 


Adult 
with film 


radio, clubs and organizations. 


Coordinator of 
including work 


gram as 
Services, 


C ommunity 
circuit, 
Salary $3000, 
De or-Ke *waunee 
Sturgeon Bay. 


Jane Livingston, Director, 


Regional L ibr: ry Demonstration, 
Wis. 


WANTS AND OFFERS 


Art Institute of Chicago Library offers for 
packing and postage a number of black leather. 
ette periodical binders, assorted sizes, slightly 
scuffed. Title, and name of library, 
covered with strip of leatherette. 

American Dental Association ofters the Horace 
Wells, Centenary Committee book Horace 
Wells, Dentist: Father of Surgical Anesthesia, 
Chicago, 1948, 415 p. Postpaid. 

Available Free: 45 Copies of the Second 
edition, 1941, of Bennett's College and Life. 
Contains library marks, but otherwise in excel- 
lent condition. Apply Library Colorado A & M 


Can be 


College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Wanted at University of St. Thomas Library, 
3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston, Tex.: Library 


of Congress Classification (G schedule) 1928 ed. 
As gift or please quote price. 

The Worcester Free public library offers for 
sale 150 sets of bound periodicals, mostly 19th 
century. Mimeographed list of titles se nt upon 
request. 


Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 


with counter height, double faced Shelving. 


As Attractive Islands 


—-s 


To Form Aisles 


== 
= I] ee 


Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dork 
finish and selected maple in light (blond) 


To Partition Corners 


or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 


Write for prices and additional information. 
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A Plannin g Guide for the | FRANCES HENNE 


RUTH ERSTED 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM ALICE LOHRER 


A tool for surveying existing services and 
facilities by quality and quantity and a 
guide to future planning for the high 
school library. The inclusion of national 
and regional standards and references to 
basic texts makes it possible even for the 
relatively inexperienced librarian to make 
a survey. Questionnaires, charts and sum- 
maries are so organized that they may be 
used to evaluate the entire school, the li- 
brary as a unit, or specific library services. 
160p. 814 x 11. Planographed, $2. 


OTHER TOOLS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


An Ample Field, Books and Young People ........... $3.00 
Audio-Visual School Library Service ................ 2.75 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades ......... 2.00 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools .............. 2.75 
Basic Book Collection for Jr. High Schools ........... 1.75 
Planning School Library Quarters .................. 1.50 
Teacher-Librarian's Handbook ..................... 2.95 
Use Your Library—Filmstrip .................... . 5.00 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


Seventh Edition 


Ready Now CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL 


A completely revised, reorganized, and 
enlarged edition. 


672p. Cloth, $10. 


American Library Association ° Chicago, II 
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GUARANTEED 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 






Your littlest patrons, their mothers and 
teachers will find in Childcraft’s “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes” a wealth of prac- 
tical information on this fascinating 
world of make-believe. 


Simply written by Alice M. Hoben, well- 
known authority on puppets, this 10- 
page reprint from Childcraft guides the 
young puppeteer through successive 
stages of making various types of pup- 
pets and marionettes. 


Smaller children will delight in the sim- 
ple paper-bag puppets. Older children 
will learn how to make puppet heads 
of tennis balls, cloth, wood or papier- 
maché. Easy instructions for making 


Does your 
library have 
Childcraft? 





University of Mich4 igen 
General Library 
Ann Arbor 21, Wich. 


... from 


P. S. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


A loan set of Childcraft will be sent for examina- 
tion, without obligation, to any public library, or 
public or parochial school on request. Meantime, 
as a sample of the wonders of Childcraft, send for 
your free copy of “Puppets and Marionettes.” 





this valuable 
how-to-do-it guide 
on puppets 

and marionettes! 


wigs, beards, costumes and for con- 
structing stages are also included. 


Creative play and hobbies, of which 
puppet-making is one aspect, are ex- 
haustively covered in Volume 8 of 
Childcraft. Other volumes—there are 
14 in all—cover the best in children’s 
literature, music and art, and introduce 
youngsters to science and industry. Vol- 
umes on child guidance provide par- 
ents and teachers with authoritative, 
workable techniques. 


For your valuable free booklet on “Pup- 
pets & Marionettes,” address Mr. L. S. 
Reid, Childcraft, Dept. 3151, P. O. Box 
6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 











Published by Field Enterprises Inc., Educational Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Iinois 























